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HISTORY OF INTEMPERANCE. 
The Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, has pub- 
lished a book, designed for Sabbath Schools, entitled, 
‘© Phe History of Intemperance, with an Account of 
the Temperance Reformation.» This hook ought to 
be in every Sabbath School Library and in every fa- 
mily. Some people have said that it is unnecessary 
to trouble Children on this subject—better correct 
juvenile indiscretions, to which they are more liable 
than intemperance. But if a boy in one place has 
lost his life by drinking a glass of brandy, which his 
father left in the closet unlocked—and a boy in ano- 
ther place, by signing the temperance pledge was 
prevented from drinking and even drawing spirituous 
liquor in his father’s bar-room, (as has been lately 
stated)—if such a danger and such a remedy exist,. 
why should they not be known to every child, and, 
like vaccination, the remedy be applied before it be 
too late—the sooner the hetter. The book above 
named we think admirably calculated to promote this 
great and good object. The following is an extract: 


Iucy. Who is: that ragged old man, there, 
sawing wood? Look, mother, he has a jug by 
his side. 

Mother. It is Squire B He used to 
own all that row of stores, and the fine house you 
see in the picture. For many years he was the 
richest man.in the village. He used to ride about 
in his carriage, and have servants to wait upon 
him. But when he was a young man, he began 
to drink a little. He kept on drinking a little, 
but nobody thought he drank too much. He was 
called a temperate man. But as he grew older, 
his love of the bottle increased. He became a 
drunkard, lost his. property, and beggared his 
family. His fine house, his horse..and carriage, 
and all his houses were. sold. by the:sheriff.. He 
now lives in that wretched hovel, on the back end 
of his lot, which he used to rent to a poor color- 
ed man, who blacked his boots and did errands 
forhim. Instead of having servants to wait on 
him, he now gets his living by running of errands, 
and sawing wood for people that he used to des- 
pise. TI could tell you of a great many more 








\ brought to poverty and wretchedness. 


| 
| 


families, that used to live in great style, who have 


* come to poverty and wretchedness by the use of 
_|tum. You see here another proof of the truth of 


| God’s holy word. If you were to look all over 
ithe world, you would find it just as true as in 
| these cases, that THE DRUNKARD SHALL COME TO 
/POVERTY. But it is not the drunkard alone that is 
His wife 
and children; his friends and relations suffer with | 





NARRATIVE. 


\ 
| 
tess \ 
From the S. S. Treasury. | 
STORY OF POOR JACK. | 


The following is an authentic and deeply affecting story | 


| of a little colored lad. His sad history is the history of a | 


| large portion of his race. Let not the length of the story | 
\ deter you from reading it, dear children, for, if you have a | 
heart to feel, it will interest and affect you. 

As a lady was passing along the streets of B—, | 
her attention was attracted by a collection of | 
small boys, who were intent on vexing a poor 
little colored boy, that happened to come in their | 
path. On recognizing one of them as the school- 
/mate of her son, she inquired in a tone of affec- , 
tionate rebuke, how he could engage in such 
cruel sport? and then, inviting him to walk by her | 
side, she related the following story :— 

Jack P—,a colored boy, joined the Sabbath 
school when very young; and his teacher said he 
was one of the best behaved, and most studious 
little fellows she ever saw. He had an expres- 
sive countenance, and was so lovely and affec- 
tionate in his manners, and so attentive to receive 
instruction, that all who knew him said he would 
be an excellent and sensible man. But it was not 
long, before Jack grew disobedient and inatten- 
tive; and sometimes he was very surly. People 
told his teacher that she must not wonder at this 
change, for it was ‘‘ the real nigger temper that he 
manifested; and niggers would be ugly, for it was 
their nature.” But his teacher did not listen to 
such foolish and wicked notions. She knew that 
every child had an evil heart, and that none 
could be fit for heaven, until they repented and 
prayed to Jesus Christ for pardon. She did not 
believe that colored children were any worse by 
nature, than white children; and she thought if 
they were treated as kindly, and instructed as 
well, they would be quite as intelligent and amia- 
ble. So she determined to talk kjndly with Jack, 
and see if he would not leave off his bad behavior. 
At first, he was so obstinate and surly, that she 
feared he would not listen to any thing she might 
say. But she kept on talking, and prayed in her 
heart that God would soften his feelings. 

**My dear boy,” said she, ‘‘I have always 
loved you very much, and you used to love me 
once. Until lately, you were the best scholar in 
the class; and I thought if God should spare your 
life, you would improve more and more, and do 
much good in the world. It grieves me to see you 
so sadly changed. It grieves me to find you do 
not love me... Oh, what has-made you so undu- 
tiful? Tell me, my child, what I can do to make 
you good again.”. 

Poor Jack could hold out no longer; and, 
bursting into tears, he wept as if his little heart 
would break. ‘‘ I do love you, ma’am; I do love 
you,” said he trying to stifle his sobs; ‘‘ but— 
but”’—‘‘ But what, my dear?” ‘‘ But I’m a nig- 
ger! I’m nothing but a nigger!.”* ‘*‘ What do 
you mean, my child?” ‘‘ Why, when I go along 
the street, the little white boys hoot after me, and 











/ery, ‘ Nigger! nigger!’ The gentlemen, too, say, 
|‘ Turn out, you blackey’—and I always shall be 
| a blackey, if I live till I’m forty years old. I can 
never be any thing else, and [ can’t help acting 
‘bad. None of the white folks love me but you, 
and it is all because I’m a nigger. I’ve tried to 
| be good as long as I can, and it’s no use to try 
any longer.”’ 

His teacher told him that God was his friend, 


‘him. And if there is not some stop put to drunk- | and that he should behave well, so as to please 
| enness, before long, it will bring the whole coun-/ his heavenly Father. After conversing a long 
try to poverty. 


while about God and the Saviour, Jack promised 
to be a good boy, and strive to learn, because it 
would please God and please his teacher. 

For two or three weeks, he kept his promise 
very well. But he did not think enough about 
the Saviour totmake him truly patient and forgiv- 
ing; and so it was not long before he was sullen 
and obstinate as ever. Ele was ambitious and 
proud, as smart sensible children are yery apt to 
be; and therefore he needed to take the more pains 
to get an humble temper. When conyersing with 
his teacher, he often renewed his good resolu- 
tions; but at last he would not listen even to her. 
He left the Sabbath school, and went on from 
bad to worse. He is now about seventeen years 
old, and I fear there is no hope ofhis reformation. 
His teacher told me, the other day, that it made 
her heart bleed, to see what a wreck he had be- 
come. She had tried in vain to persuade him to 
engage in some useful employment. .He did not 
want to be a sweep, nor a shoe-black, nor a cook, 
nor a barber, nor a waiter. Some time after, 
trying to make up his mind which of these to be, 
the scalding tears chased down. his cheeks, and 
he declared he did not care what became of him. 
His teacher told him these were all honorable oc- 
cupations, and he ought not to despise them. ‘I 
do not despise them,” said he, ‘‘ but why should 
not a colored boy have a choice of business,as well 
as a white boy?’’ There were. some white boys 
in the neighborhood fitting for college, and he 
thought if he could go, he “would study harder 
than any of them, and be a great scholar, in 
spite of his color. He said if any body would 
engage him to tend ‘store, or be willing to teach 
him a trade, then he would be contented, and 
nobody should have cause to complain of him. 
Alas, poor fellow! thought his teacher, I know 
not how to .comfort him. A white parent feels 
happy to see such a desire for learning and re- 
spectability in-his child; but a colored parent, 
that has such a boy, can only weep for him. 

Now, my dear, ifthat poor boy whom you have 
just been teazing, should turn out like Jack, 
would it not distress you, to think that you, per- 
haps, helped on his destructoin? Always remem- 
ber that God is the Maker of all the people that 
live on the earth; and, if we neglect or despise 
any of them,. because we don’t think they look as 
well as we do, then we.neglect and despise God. 
Very few of all the nations in the world are white, 
and we do not know but what God likes the co- 
lored ones, as well as the white ones. Indeed! 
God says in. his holy word, that he is no respec- 
ter of persons.. Now, if any body will not love 
his neighbor as himself, because he has a differ- 
ent complexion, will God be pleased, do you sup- 
pose? Will he not think it is very proud and 
foolish behavior, and be very angry with such 
wickedness? Cora. 

[The above story brought to our recollection the 
following anecdote. A gentleman, some time ago, 
stopped in Tremont-street, Boston, and hought a load 








of wood. Several wood-sawyers immediately stepped 
Up and solicited the job of sawing it for him. Seeing 
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that they all had the mark of intemperance in their|stones. The king who owns the field, permits|dained pastor of the second church in Newport. 


faces, he called to a colored man, ‘who stood at some 
distance, and offered him the job. He appeared to be} 
a temperate man, and thankfully accepted the offer. | 
This example is worthy of imitation. Colored peo- 
ple should be sought for, and instructed in mechanic 
arts, and employed, and paid, If those who talk so 
much in favor of this oppressed race, would do what 
they can in this way, we should soon see an improve- 
ment in their condition.---Ed. Y. Comp.] 
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ELIGION. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A SCENE IN SEPTEMBER,.—tTWILiGutT. 

** Playing—and what hast thou beside, 

To tell thy mother at even-tide? 

What promise of morn hast thon left unbroken? 
What kind word to thy play-mates spoken? 
Whom hast thou pitied? and whom forgiven? 
How with thy faults has duty striven? 

What hast thou learned, by vale, or hill, 

By green-wood path, or by singing rill?” Roy. 

It is very easy gathering you about me to-night, 
for I have been with many of you to-day. The 
light foot has sported along my pathway—I have 
rejoiced in your heart-felt glee, obtained a fresh 
store of kisses, and heard again the untired, and 
it should be untiring request, ‘‘ Oh tell us some- 
thing more.””? True many of you, I have never 
met, and cannot call by name; but I would love 
you all as brothers and sisters—as children: and 
should my unworthy soul ascend, at last, to the 
throne of God, may I be permitted to mingle in 
the youngest throng, and, with an infant’s gen- 
tleness, warble the praises of my Redeemer. 

But let us talk awhile of this delightful day. 
How have your duties been performed? I fear 
that I could point to some who did not begin the 
day with prayer; for I heard angry words between 
brother and brother, even before they had left 
their pillows. Did any others neglect this duty? 
Did this little one speak first to her heavenly 
Father this morning? Did she thank him for 
watching her through the night, and preserving 
her from all harm? Oh, how careful he is of us, 
to hide the sun when we need sleep, lest his light 
should disturb us; and show him again, clothed in 
new beauty, when we are refreshed, and again 
ready to enjoy his rays. Oh, let us never cease 
to love, and praise so kind a Father, while we 
have hearts to feel, andlipstospeak. First in the 
morning, and last at night, let us talk with Him, 
who ‘‘ maketh the out-goings of the morning to re- 
joice, and maketh the day dark with night.” 
When we sit in the house, and when we walk by 


the way; when we lie down, and when we rise| 


up; in the playful circle, and in the secret cham- 
ber, may we ‘‘ be ever with the Lord.” 

But you have had other duties to perform 
to-day;—you have had work, and study, and 
obedience, and love, and kindness, and patience, 
and penitence, and gratitude, and perhaps for- 
giveness. If you have received an injury, you| 
have had the duty of forgiveness to perform. 





























When Alexander the Great, thought himself in- 
jured hy the unwillingness of the Tyrians to be 


slay them, until they were weary of their work; 
and then, as two thousand men remained, he or- 
dered them to be fastened to as many crosses 
erected on the shore! When Christ was crucifie 
—crucified by his rebellious subjects—he prayed | 
‘¢ Father forgive them, for they know not wh 
they do.” Which was the most lovely? Whi 
would you like to imitate? If you forgive men 
their trespasses,” (or sins) says Christ,‘‘ your 
Heavenly Father will’ forgive you your tress- 
passes.” How many, many times have you sin- 
ned against God; and yet you hope to be forgiv- 
en. Should you not also forgive? 

But why this woe-begone look? What duty 
has been so very irksome? ‘‘A long, long les- 
son.”” I am sorry if the lesson was so long as to 
injure you; but I think that this unhappy state 
of mind will do you more harm than the hard 
study. Come, cheer up now, and imagine before 
you a field, in which is hidden gold, and precious 





all 


future wants. 


Look now at some of the children who have 
been invited to labor in this field. Here at the 
—= | gate sits a robust boy, calculating how much he 
shall have by ten o’clock—how much by eleven, 
Ah! ten o’clock has passed, and his basket 
Eleven o’clock will pass 
too, and twelve—and night will come—and day 
after day will pass, as day after day has passed, 
and if he does not leave calculating, and go 
to work, the end of the season will come, and his 
basket will still be empty. But his heart will not 
be empty—it will be filled with foolish desires, and 


&e. 
lies empty by his side. 


bitter regrets. 


Here are others,‘wandering about, from place 
to place, looking where laborers have been be- 
fore them, to gather what they have scattered, 
and trying to make up a comfortable supply by 
begging, and pilfering. What good will it all do 
them when they are called to give in their ac- 
count to the prince? What pleasure can they take 


in it now? 


But there are many bright eyes, which tell of 
honest industry, and well grounded hopes; and 
many young hearts beat with a thought of the 


good they may accomplish with their treasure. 


Before you leave the field, look far away under 
the partial shade of those half-grown elms. Who 
See he has 
thrown aside his coat, and hat, and still he la- 
‘* He is trying to 
raise a large stone from the earth.”’—No, it is 
not stone, it is Golconda’s gold, and he will raise 
it without breaking. Poor boy, he works hard, 
and we pity him. We pity him now; but when 
the king shall call all these laborers into his hall, 
to talk with them there, and see how much each 
one has gained, many an idler will wish to be in 
And it would not be strange 
if they should wish to be in his place before that 
time—when he is seen bearing home his treasure, 
perhaps, with this very lump of gold, -placed as 
Now I would like 
to have each of you explain this allegory, and try 


is this toiling there, so diligently? 


bors in the sweat of his brow. 


that boy’s place. 


a top-stone, above the rest. 


to gain some precious ruby even here. E. L. E 


, except the very aged, to go in and labour, 
but he gives to children the best opportunities. 
Each one may have all that he, or she will dig, 
and carry te some place of safe deposit: and as 
the field is opened entirely for the benefit of his 
subjects, the king must be dissatisfied with those 
who neglect this opportunity, of providing for 


In 1777, he was transferred to the presidency of 
Yale College. After having fulfilled the duties 
of this responsible station with great success he 
died May 12th, 1795, in the 68th year of his age. 
President Stiles was probably one of the most 
learned men that ever adorned any age or country, 
He was eminent for his spirit of piety, and a seri- 
ous and powerful preacher of the momentous truths 
of the gospel. Of himself he said, ‘* Whether I 
shall ever get to heaven, and through many trib- 
ulations enter into rest, God only knows. This 
I know, that I am one of the most unworthy of all 
the works of God.” Though in the first of his 
last sickness he expressed awful apprehensions of 
standing at the divine tribunal, yet his hopes of 
heaven brightened as he approached the grave, 
and he departed in great calmness and peace.” 

** On the 23d of July, 1769, Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, D.D. preached his first sermon in Newport. 
Dr. H., was a man of discriminating mind, a 
diligent student, and a serious devoted preacher. 
Toward the close of his life, he manifested a deep 
interest in the welfare of the African race, and 
preached and published his views of slavery. 
He conceived the design of educating pious Af- 
ricans for missionaries to Africa, and at one 
quarterly concert of prayer he gave one hundred 
dollars for the promotion of the gospel among this 
degraded and abused portion of his fellow beings. 
He assisted in the formation of the Rhode Island 
Missionary Society, and was chosen its first 
President, being then in the 82d year of his life. 
He fell asleep in Jesus on the 20th of Dec. 1803, in 
the 83d year of his age and 62d of his ministry.” 

«© Among the earlier preachers in Providence, 
was Rev. Samuel Moody. He labored there in 
the early part of the last century; but for how 
long a period does not appear. He is described 
as a bold, useful, and resolute preacher of the 
gospel, eminent for piety and benevolence.” 
‘« Wherever he went, the people hung upon his 
lips.” Rev. Joseph Snow, born in Bridgewater, 
was the founder and pastor of the first church on 
the west side of the river in Providence, Near 
the close of his life and in view of his death, he 
said, ‘‘ I know if I stay here it will only be to get 
deeper in debt to sovereign grace.” In his 
funeral sermon it was said of him—‘‘ He was a 
plain Bible preacher, who earnestly sought to win 
souls to Christ, that they might be saved and his 
blessed Master glorified.” He died April 10th, 
1803, having entered on the 89th year of his age 





and the 58th of his ministry. The Rev. Solomon 
Townsend, born in Boston and educated at Cam- 





DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


Letters of a Traveller to his Children.--Vo XII. 


Bristol, R. I. March 17, 1835. 


Dear S.—In my last to your sister E. B., I 
gave you aconcise history of those worthy men 
who were the first Pastors of the Congregational 
Church in this town. Other lights have shed their 
radiance over the heritage of God in this state, in 
, : , its earlier days. I have before me a ‘‘ statement”’ 
conquered by him, he employed his soldiers to} submitted in the form of a Report to the Domes- 
tic Missionary Society of Rhode Island, at their 
last anniversary, containing a very interesting 
account of the earlier history of several clergy- 
d/ man of the Congregational order, whose labours, 
d'in this part of the vineyard of the Lord, were 
at\eminently blessed. From this statement I shall 
ch|take the liberty to extract the substance of the 


following biographical sketches. 


‘* As early as the year 1695 public worship 
was maintained in Newport, under the ministry of 
Rev. Nathaniel Clap. After having served that 
people in the Gospel of Jesus Christ during fifty 
years, Mr. Clap deceased Oct. 30th, 1745, in the 
Rev. George Whitefield, the 
great revival preacher of the last century, speaks 
of him as the most venerable man he ever saw. 
‘In his company,” he says, ‘‘ 1 could not-but think 


78th year of his age. 


that I was sitting with one of the patriarchs.” 


**On the 22d of Oct. 1755, Rev. Ezra Stiles, 


bridge, was ordained pastor of the church in 
Barrington in 1743; and died Dec. 25th, 1796, 
aged 80 years. His name is precious and plea- 
sant in the church and in the town of which he 
was the minister for 53 years.” 

‘*Rev. Mase Shephard, born in Norton and 
educated at Dartmouth College, was ordained 
pastor and teacher of the church and people in 
Little Compton, Sept. 9th, 1787. Mr. Shepard 
was a man of peculiar sociability, amiableness 
and dignity in his private deportment and conver- 
sation. In the services of the pulpit, he had an 
uncommon degree of majesty, without haughtiness 
or ostentation; of boldness without impudence; 
of affection, without weakness, and of faithfulness 
and earnestness, without sternness or harshness. 
His person was erect and commanding, his voice 
full and sonorous, and his discourses, coming warm 
‘from the heart, without the intervention of notes, 
scarcely ever failed to reach the hearts and the 
consciences of those who heard him. His favorite 
themes,the strong pillars in his theological system, 
were the holiness and sovereignty of God, and the 
entire sinfulness and dependence of man. The 
grace of God in the renovation, sanctification, and 
redemption of the righteous, with the voluntary ob- 
stinacy, and immeasurable depravity of the wick+ 
ed, in their impenitence and perdition, were sub- 
jects that induced him, like the strong man, to 
call upon God in direct and earnest supplications; 








D. D., born in North Haven, Conn., was or- and then in his warm appeals to the understand- 
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ing and conscience, to bow himself with all his 
might, not to destroy sinners, but that, if possible 
he might overturn the Dagon of their destructive 
confidence, and deliver their souls from endless 
pain. It need not be said that such a man, such 
a preacher, loved the days of divine power and 
special mercy, and was a resolute and success- 
ful laborer in revivals of religion. Many such 
happy days—days of the right hand of the Most 


extacy, with her eyes fixed and her mouth open. | 
Her ill humour was forgotten, she ran down stairs | 
to ask who had made her this present. ‘‘It was I, 
Lydia,” replied her mother coldly. ‘‘ You had 
often desired to have some pictures in your room, 
and as I had reason to be satisfied with your 
conduct lately, I hastened to gratify you. I pro- 
fited by your absence, this afternoon, to decorate 
your little room, in order to give you an agreea- 





High—he was permitted to witness among the 
people of his charge and in other places where he 
was called to labour. The beloved flock over 
which the Holy Ghost made him an overseer, 
many in adjacent towns where his voice was 
heard, and especially his brethren in the ministry 
with whom he met, conversed, prayed, preached, 
mourned, and rejoiced, will never, never forget 
Father Shepard of Little Compton.” 

Mr. Shepard was associated with Dr. Hop- 
kins, Dr. Patten and others in the formation of 
the R. I. Missionary Society, and was chosen its 
second President after the decease of Dr. H. 
On the 14th of Feb. 1821, inthe midst of his 
strength and usefulness, he was suddenly torn 
‘away from his beloved family and flock by an in- 
flammatory fever. In the triumphs of faith he 
departed to his reward on high in the 63d year of 
his age, and the 35th of his ministry. 

Adieu affectionately, 








MORALITY. 








Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 


ble surprise, when you should retura.”’ 


knew not which of these sentiments she ought to 
obey. 
mother’s neck, and shed a torrent of tears, ‘‘O 
my dear mamma!”’ said she, as soon as her sobs 
would allow her to speak, ‘‘ how could I offend you, 
at the very moment when you were occupied with 


Divided between shame and gratitude, Lydia 


At length she threw her arms round her 





much you would suffer forwyotir fault. Dry your | 


should not be occupied with your happiness.” | 
‘*O mamma, how you make me detest my bad 





‘*It is enough, my daughter—your tears have 
exhausted you. You must feel the want of some- 
thing to eat.” 

Lydia was not insensible to this new instance 
of her mother’s kindness. She placed herself at 
the table, and took one of the tarts which was 
left, but her heart was so full that she could hard- 








[Continued from page 188.] 

Lydia had been passing the afternoon, with one 
of her young friends in the neighborhood. 
returned through the garden, and as it was not | 
yet quite dark, she thought she would gather a! 
basket of strawberries, with her sisters. The 
basket was soon filled and the little troop went in | 
triumph to the parlor where they found their | 
mother. Lydia presented her the basket, with a| 
request that she and her brother and _ sisters 
might have the strawberries for their supper. 
Her mother willingly consented, and even assist- 
ed the children in taking off the stems. When this 
was done, Lydia went to ask the domestic for 
some sugar, but just as she had her hand on the 
bell-rope, Nannette came with a plate full of 





_ tarts for the children’s supper. 


‘*T am sorry that these tarts have been made,” 
said their mother, ‘‘ but since it is so, you would 
not wish to have them spoiled. The strawberries 
will keep till to-morrow, and you shall have them 
for supper then.” 

As this decision was pronounced in a firm tone, 
the children perceived the necessity of submis- 
sion. Lydia alone could not bear the disappoint- 
ment. She retired, pouting to the farthest end 
of the room, and her brother and sisters called 

her, in vain, to come and sup with them. She 
replied that she did not wish to eat any thing. 

‘* How is this, my daughter,”’ said her mother, 
‘would you not have eaten the strawberries, if 
they had been given you? you have tarts in place 
ofthem; it seems to me that you are not very 
much to be pitied.” 

Lydia could not help being sensible that it 
would be much better to obey her mother than to 
persist in her sulkiness. However, she took the 
latter course, and replied that she was not hungry. 

‘* Since you have lost your appetite so sudden- 
ly,” observed her mother, ‘‘it is probable that 
you are ill, and I advise you therefore, to go to 
bed immediately.” 

Lydia might even then, have recovered from 
her ll humour, but a false shame prevented her. 
She left the room hastily, without embracing her 
mother and sisters as usual. Before going to bed 
she was obliged to go into a dressing cabinet 
which had been given her, for her night dress, 

On entering it Lydia was surprised to see, on all 
sides, a great number of beautiful prints, whose 
gilt borders reflected their lustre upon the blue 








She | sleep during the first part of the night. She was 


ly eat. 
She had been too deeply affected to be able to 


employed in reflecting on her fault, and in seeking 
the best mode of repairing it. The view of the 
prints which she hastened to examine, as soon as 
she awoke, renewed her good resolution. She 
felt more than ever the necessity of conquering 
herself, and she set about the work in earnest. | 
Her efforts were at length successful, and she | 
became all that her mother wished her. But we 
are anticipating some farther incidents in her 
history, which may yet be expected. 

[ To be continued. } 























SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Fiom the London Youth’s Magazine, 
A SABBATH AT STOCKPORT, ENGLAND. 
I was called very recently into Cheshire, and 
had the high gratification of spending a sabbath 
at Stockport. Having frequently heard of the 
excellent Sabbath school established in that town, 
I availed myself of the kindness of a friend to 
examine its arrangement, and witness the pro- 
ceedings of the teachers and scholars. The build- 
ing was founded in 1805, and is in length 132 
feet, and in breadth 60 feet. The number of 
scholars connected with it is 4000, who are in- 
structed by nearly 300 teachers. There isa Bible 
Association from which 547 Bibles and Testa- 
ments were issued last year. A Tract Society 
has also been formed, and 38,000 tracts were 
circulated during the same period. The Library 
contains 2000 volumes. The building consists 
of three stories. The ground floor is appropriat- 
ed to the junior classes; the second contains the 
lecture room, committee room, and minister’s 
study; while the third story is divided into dis- 
tinct rooms, in which the teachers. have their 
classes. A long passage divides.the males from 
the females, and all is managed without any 
sort of interruption or confusion. Independent 
of the general utility of the instruction communi- 
cated, it is a most pleasing and encouraging fact, 
that many of the scholars, having previously given 


dent piety, havé departed this !\‘e rejoicing in 
the expectation of endles icity 
The school being open: at nine o’clock, a 





ground. She remained some moments in mute 


my happiness? I shall never forgive myself; how | senting chapels. 
can I hope that you will forgive me?”’ ‘* You have | total absence of every thing like party spirit, and 
not offended me, Lydia,” replied her mother; |the prevalence of the apostolic maxim, ‘‘ one 
‘you have inspired me only with pity. I knew how! Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


the most satisfactory evidence of genuine and ar-| - 


toned organ, presented by William Parker Esq. 
The minister who officiated on that day having read 
the 84th Psalm, commented on David’s earnest 
desire for the worship of God, and concluded by 
offering up solemn prayer for the children, the 
teachers, the prosperity of the institution, and the 
cause of God generally. The children then pro- 
ceeded to form their respective classes. The order 
and regularity with which they moved presented 
a sight truly admirable and interesting. The rest 
of the morning was devoted to reading, writing, 
catechism, and questions on the sacred scriptures, 
which elicited answers that proved the attention 
of the scholar, and the zeal and assiduity of the 
teacher. At a certain hour the scholars departed 
to their respective places of worship, some to the 
church of England, and others to different dis- 
It was delightful to witness the 


In the afternoon, an immense number of the 


tears, my dear, and remembér that it would be | children andteachers were collected in the lecture 
difficult to choose a moment to offend me, when I | room. 


The same minister delivered a discourse 


to them on the nature and advantages of early 
piety. 
conduct!” | of immediete regard to religion, and stated some 


He strenuously enforced. the importance 


interesting cases of its influence upon the minds 
of many young persons. One case particularly 
attracted my attention. A youth who received 
his education at the establishment of a minister, 
was in the providence of God, removed to South 
America. There he began to lament the absence 
of those means of grace with which he had been 
so greatly privileged in his native country. Ina 
letter to his mother he says, ‘‘ I often think of the 
sermons I heard at L ; and though they made 
not a deep impression on my mind at the time, 
yet since I have been in this superstitious country, 
they have recurred to my recollection, and, under 
God, produced:deep conviction, and I trust, a 
saving conversion to God.”’ This excellent youth 
returnedto England, and having lived to adorn the 
gospel by a holy life and conversation, departed this 
life in a manner the most triumphant, leaving a 
testimony ofthe value of early religious instruction. 

We took tea in the minister’s room, and, at 
six o’clock, proceeded to the lecture room. A 
sermon is preached there once a month, and as 
this was the regular evening, we found an im- 
mense congregation already collected. The seats 
were placed in the manner. of an inclined plane, 
rising gradually from the floor to the top of the 
room. There were two galleries at the right and 
left of the pulpit, which extended about one third 
of the room. The organ and gallery for the singers 
were behind, and altogether produced a striking 
effect. A plain, faithful, and affectionate dis- 
course was delivered on the necessity of a divine 
change, which appeared to be cordially received 
by the congregation. The singing was delightful, 
and, to close the description, it may be said in 
the words of the apostle Peter, when he was on 
the holy mount, ‘‘ It was good to be there.”’ 

I left the interesting spot with the most pleas- 
ing sensations, and, in a subsequent conversation 
with my friend, I learned that many of the schol- 
ars had become respectable tradesmen, others 
were engaged as tutors or governesses; for, as 
they remain in the school till they are seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, they acquire an educa- 
tion which qualifies them for respectable and use- 
ful stations in life, while their religious principles 





letters, as the precursor to the knowledge of ‘‘ the 
true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent.” VIATOR. 


| NATURAL HISTORY. 











} DOG SAVING HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


A gentleman who know# that we are friendly 
to good dogs, and do not like to see even a cur 











hymn was sung in which 901! 900 voices united, 
accompanied by the an: i¢ ‘oes of a full 


abused, stopped to tell usa story about one of these 
half reasoning animals, which we in our friend- 


are matured and established; the great object of 
the institution being to impatt a knowledge of 
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Youth’s Companion. 











liness, give to our readers. Last week a large 
Newfoundland dog, kept in a tan yard in the 
Northern Liberties, had persuaded a small dog to 
play with him, and while they were amusing them- 
selves, the smaller animal was accidentally rolled 
into an open tan pit, in which the water was 
quite deep, though it did not reach within eigh- 
teen inches of the edge of the vat. The little 
fellow flounced about terribly, but could not get 
out, and the large dog could not reach him. Some 
of the workmen saw the whole occurrence, and 
felt disposed to watch at a distance the move- 
ments of the Newfoundland dog. He ran round 
the vat in great concern, then hastened to the 
building where the men had been, but they were 
not to be found. He then ran back and took an- 
other mournful look at his little playmate, and then 
tried again for help. None was to be had, and 
matters were becoming more desperate in the 
vat. The Newfoundland dog then selected a 
place at the edge of the vat, where some of the 
tan had been removed, and where the edge was 
not more than twenty inches above the water. 
He then stretched himself out, and thrust his 
fore feet down to the water, edging himself along 
with care, so as not to lose his balance and fall in 
himself. This was a matter of nice calculation, 
as the weight of the puppy was to be added to 
that of his head and shoulders. At length he ap- 
peared to have adjusted the weight to his mind. 
He then reached out and took the little dog with 
a strong grip in his fore paws, and being unable, 
of course, to rise up with that weight hanging 
over the edge of the pit, he drew himself back 
with great effort, and after considerable exertion, 
succeeded in landing the half-drowned dog in 
safety; and great and sincere was the joy mani- 
fested by both animals at the fortunate delive- 
rance. [Philadelphia paper. 
FEROCITY OF A RAT. 

On Thursday, Mr. G. Wieland, who is a widower, 
was informed by his housekeeper that his child 
eighteen months old) had been disturbed several 
times, but from what cause she knew not. She 
had taken up the infant three times,’but being 
overcome with sleep had laid her down again. 
Mr. Wieland, it: appears, took no immediate no- 
tice of the circumstance, but was shortly after- 
wards alarmed by hearing a dreadful scream. 
He ran to the bed room and took up the child. 
On removing the sheet he found to his surprise 
a quantity of blood around the feet. He gave 
the infant to the woman to examine, and in the 
meantime turned down the bed clothes, when a 
tremendous rat started forth. With great pre- 
sence of mind, Mr. Wieland quickly covered the 
clothes all over the bed, and tucked them tightly 
round,by which means he was fortunately enabled 
to catch and destroy the monster. The first toe 
on the right foot ofthe infant was bitten complete- 
ly round the joint, and on the side of the left foot 
the rat’s teeth had met in two places. The little 
sufferer was placed under the care of Dr. Ram- 
adge, who has pronounced her out of danger, and 
has expressed his astonishment at her escape. 
The rat measured sixteen inches, and it is sup- 
posed must have made its way from the kitchen 
to the top of the house. [London paper. 








DITORIAL. 


Birth-Day of the Youth’s Companion. 

“¢ That is curious,” say some of our little friends, 
“‘ who ever heard of the birth-day of a Newspaper? 
Well—tell us how old is it? Where was it born? 
Can it read and write? Has it ever been on a jour- 
ney? Does it receive any visiters, or any letters from 
ita friends? How does it get a living?” 

We love to hear sprightly children ask questions 
like these—and will try to answer them. 

First—How old is the Youth’s Companion? The 
first day it was ever se@n, was the 16th of April, 1827. 
Mow, how long is is since then? ‘Take 1827 from 
1885—how many remains? Eight. Well then, the 











Companion is eight years old—it is older than many 
of the little folks who read it every week. But the 
paper which was published on the 16th of April, was 
a Specimen Number, sent out to see if it could find 
friends enough to support it. The second Number 
did not appear till June 6th. This is the reason that 
the Volume does not close till the last of May. Yes- 
terday was the 16th of April—and that was the Birth- 
Day of the Youth’s Companion. 

Where was it born? In the office of the Boston 
Recorder—and that has always been its home. There 
it has learned all that it knows. There it receives 
visiters, and letters from its friends. Some of the vi- 
siters’ names are London Youth’s Magazine, London 
Teachers’ Offering, London Child’s Companion—these 
come about three thousand miles every month—and 
hesides these, it has many visiters from several States 
in America. -From these visiters and the letters which 
are frequently received from friends, it gathers all the 
narratives, stories War gpeddotes, which it relates from 
week to week. Ce 

When the Compartion has collected as many stories 
as it can. remember, it sets off on its journeys, and 
visits upwards of tWor thousand families, and tells 
them to the little folks that wish to Tear them—and 
if it happens to pass by or neglect any of its friends, 
they feel slighted and immediately complain. 

The Companion every week relates about a dozen 
narrativeg, stgries or anecdotes. There are 52 weeks 
in a year—syppose each paper contains 10 stories— 
how many stories will there be in a year? Get your 
pencil, and multiply 52 by 10--how many does it 
make? 520---five hundred and twenty stories every 
year, told in two thousand families, and in some fami- 
lies there are a number of children who read the same 
paper---so you see how many acquaintances it has all 
over the country. 

But who supports the Companion, while it is amus- 
ing so many little folks? Why it gets its living in 
this way. Those persons who invite it to visit them, 
pay a dollar a year in advance, and promise to pay 
the same sum every year while it comes. ‘This, you 
will think, is little pay indeed, for relating five hun- 
dred and twenty interesting stories, about boys and 
girls, and animals, and sabbath schools, and other 
things that children like to hear about. But some of 
its friends forget to pay the dollar, after the first year— 
and then the Companion suffers for it---just as you 
would, if you were sent to bed without your supper ! 

Now, we hope our young readers will think of this, 
and remember that the Birth-day of the Youth’s Com- 
panion is past, and a New Volume is near at hand— 
and that now is the time to pay for another year. 

Another word we have to say to our young friends. 
If you are pleased with the weekly visits of the Youth’s 
Companion, we should be glad to have you introduce 
it to your friends, to whom it is yet a stranger, and 
in this way its circle of acquaintance will be still 
more extended. 





Juvenile Watchman. 

The Juvenile Watchman, recently published by Mr. 
William Nichols, at the office of the Christian Watch- 
man, is discontinued, and Mr. Nichols has kindly re- 
commended to the Subscribers to that paper to take 
the Youth’s Companion in its stead. We shall accor- 
dingly send the Youth’s Companion to those persons 
who have heretofore taken the Juvenile Watchman— 
bat we are far from intending to obtrude this paper 
upon them, if they do not wish it. All persons, there- 
fore, who may receive the Youth’s Companion and do 
not wish to be considered as Subscribers, are request- 
ed to write their NAME and place of RESIDENCE 
on the paper, with the word STOP, and return it by 
mail to N. Wuituis, 19 Water-street, Boston. This 
will save postage. Persons who do not give such 
notice, in 2 or $ weeks, will be considered as consent- 
ing to become Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 
according to the terms printed on the title page. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 1. 


Boys, my advice to you is, go to bed early and rise 
early. See the morning sun, how he proclaims the 
glory of his Maker! Offer up your praise and prayer 
in the morning as well as at evening. Enter steadily 
and manfully on the duties of the day. Be determin- 
ed, boys, that nothing shall overeome your patience. 
Never be found without any thing to do. Havea 
good object, and resolve “ I will attain it.” Don’t let 
your perseverance be conquered. Boys, take a red 
hot poker in your hand, rather than a dishonest cent: 
yes, boys, do remember this. Roguery may at first 
outrun Honesty, but he will soon get out of breath, 
and Honesty will overtake and pass by him, and leave 
him all out of sight behind. 











MISCELLANY. 


TRACT ANECDOTES, 

The anniversary of the New-York City Tract So- 
ciety was held March 11th. Several gentlemen deli- 
vered Addresses, from which we extract the following 
anecdotes: 

Rev. Wm. Adams said, he held in his hand a Tract 
which his mother gave him thirteen years ago, beg- 
ging him to read it and remember it, as if it contained 
her own dying counsel. It was the “ Letter from @ 
Mother to her only son.” He had borne it in mind 
in college and wherever he had been; and the religi- 
ous impressions received from it were among: the 
deepest he had ever received. Let Christians select 
Tracts adapted to the state of those to whom they 
would be useful, and great gnod might be done, 

A humble domestic in his father’s house, became so. 
deeply interested in the Tract, ‘‘ The Swearer’s Pray- 
er,” that she gave twenty dollars to perpetuate it. Her 
name would not be known on earth; but would doubt- 
less be enrolled on the records of eternity, as one who, 
in her limited sphere, has thus been pre-eminently 
useful. 

Rev. Dr. Cox illustrated the usefulness of enforcing 
religious truths in common conversation by interesting - 
facts, one of which was that of a clergyman meeting a 
man engaged in sawing stone. He had sawn all day 
and made little progress; and, said the clergyman, 
** Do you saw without hope?” ‘* No: I should then 
give up my work in despair.” ‘* Your heart,” he ad- 
ded, ‘*is harder than that stone. Take care lest the 
Holy Spirit, who has long been striving with you, be 
grieved, and depart from you forever.” As the man 
proceeded to saw, stroke after stroke, he thought, just 
so is the Holy Spirit beating on my heart, but [ do not 
feel. He left his work, went to the minister inquiring 
what he should do to be saved, and found mercy in 
Christ. 

It was stated at one of the intervals between the 
prayers, that a mother of a family, with a drunken 
husband, had been urged repeatedly, for some years, 
to separate herself from him. ‘ No, I cannot; I must 
pray for him. I cannot give him up.” He was brought + 
to a district prayer-meeting—went home in great dis- . 
tress of mind; but concealed it from his wife for near- 
ly a week; when, coming in one day, and seating him- ° 
self at the table, he said, ‘* My dear, this house henee- 
forth shall be a house of eee. I cannot eat without 
asking a blessing from God.” [ Tract Magazine. 

















HYMN OF PRAISE, 
Lend an ear, thou Great Jehovah, 
To a feeble infant choir; 
While we lift our voice to praise thee, 
Warm each heart with heavenly fire; 
May thy mercies 
Ever our. best praise inspire. 
Lord, we praise thee for thy favour, - 
To a fallen, ruined race; 
In the gift of Christ the Saviour, 
Rich, unfathomable. grace. 
Well demanding 
Songs of purest, loudest praise. 
Praise thee for the Holy Bible, 

Sent to guide our souls to heaven; _ 
Praise thee fer our. kind instructers, - 
And the lessons they have given, 

To direct. us 
In the path that leads to heaven. 
Praise thee for thy Holy Sabbaths, 
Precious time to learn thy will; 
Praise thee, Lord, for. all thy mercies, 
Which no mortal tongue can tell; 
May thy mercy 
Save our souls from sin and hell. 








